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GUEST EDITORIALS 


AN EDUCATOR’S LITANY FOR HIS 
STUDENTS—A.D. 1950 


Tue Very REveREND JoHN A. Fiynn, C.M. 
President, St. John’s University 


From the temptation to dehumanize themselves, O Lord, deliver 
them. 


From the temptation to blind themselves to Thy eternal truths, 
O Lord, deliver them. 


From the temptation to disregard Thy eternal law directing them 
to moral good, O Lord, deliver them. 


From the temptation to remain ignorant and to be steeped in 
prejudice, O Lord, deliver them. 


From the temptation to abuse their intellects and wills by falling 
prey to materialistic regimentation, O Lord, deliver them. 


From the temptation to stultify their intellectual potentialities 
by the exclusive use of positivistic experimentation, O Lord, 
deliver them. 


From the temptation to exchange the glory of human freedom 
for the degradation of irrational license, O Lord, deliver them. 


From the temptation to barter the soul-satisfying happiness of 
Eternity for the sense-alluring culture which is encircled by an 
infinitesimal part of Time, O Lord, deliver them. 


From the temptation to deamericanize themselves, O Lord, de- 
liver them. 


From the temptation to rationalize materialism in the name of 
technological progress, O Lord, deliver them. 


From the temptation to rationalize statistical sociology and 
governmental paternalism in the name of the love of their fellow- 
man, O Lord, deliver them. 

From the temptation to rationalize alien ideologies in the name 
of their inherited liberties, O Lord, deliver them. 

From the temptation to rationalize atheism in the name of 
separation of Church and State, O Lord, deliver them. 

From the temptation to deify quantity to the utter neglect of the 
quality of American institutions and activities, O Lord, deliver 
them. 
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From the temptation to venerate the false god Mediocrity in the 
name of true democracy, O Lord, deliver them. 


That the omnipotence of the Eternal Father enable them to 
complete all of their plans for the glory of God and for the love 
of their country, we beseech Thee, hear us, O Lord. 

That the wisdom of the Eternal Son constitute a pattern for the 
felicitous execution of these plans, we beseech Thee, hear us, 
O Lord. 

That the fortitude of the Eternal Spirit be the motivating force, 
in their supernaturally prudent effort to develop all of their 
faculties according to the design of Divine Providence, we be- 
seech Thee, hear us, O Lord. 


Lord, hear my prayer! 
Let my cry from an honest mind and a sincere heart be rewarded 
by Thy efficacious attention. AMEN. 


A TIME FOR SEARCHING CRITICAL EXAMINATION 
AND GREAT TEACHING 


Hunter B. BLAKELY 
Board of Education, Presbyterran Church in the U. S. 


The world is not finished: It is being refashioned for a new 
epoch of civilization. This is a tremendous opportunity for the 
Church, comparable with those momentous days such as that of 
Augustine with the Roman Empire crumbling around him; of 
St. Francis of Assisi seeking to make religion relevant to life in 
Italy; of the Reformers putting Christ at the center of the new 
awakening; of the Wesleyan movement reviving England when 
the fires of revolution were seething beneath an outmoded social 
system; of Moody and Henry Drummond as they claimed the 
risng tide of youth for Christ. 

It is a time when the Church needs to claim the best intellects 
among her youth to lead the way in a new venture for Christ. 
In a very real manner the future of world civilization depends 
upon whether the young people of America or the youth of 
Russia will win, not on fields of battle, but in the areas of 
intelligence and moral courage. Our Christian young people 
simply have got to out-think, to out-live, to out-love and to 
out-plan the Communist youth of the world. Unless we can 
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make the world more Christian, it will become inevitably more 
Communistic. 

Christian educators at this mid-century period face tremen- 
dous opportunities and staggering difficulties. We need to stand 
together, to pool our common knowledge, and to help and to 
understand one another. 

It is a time which demands a searching critical examination 
of our educational program. The world needs thinkers—intelli- 
gent and creative. Do our curricula and our classroom proce- 
dures develop “thinkers” or “ parrot-like repeaters?” The time 
demands courage and character. Are we sending from our halls 
of learning men and women who can look unblinkingly at the 
uncertain future and who have faith enough to lay hold on every 
possibility and mold it for the best? We need today adventurers 
who can pioneer along untrodden paths and attempt to do what 
their fellows call impossible. We need youth, who know their 
history so well that they will not imagine themselves on an 
adventure when they are heading down some old blind alley in 
which past civilizations have come to a dead end. The business 
of education is to make men think and to make them think on 
the basis of the true postulates and the time-tried experiences 
of the human race. We rise above the past only as we climb on 
those giant shoulders who have gone before. It is a great time 
to teach youth if discerningly we read the record of the past and 
if imaginatively we can make learning relevant to contemporary 
life. 

Christian education needs to be boldly and unapologetically 
Christian. Whoever yet has heard of a communist apologizing 
for his convictions. The battle of the world today is commu- 
nism versus Christianity. There will be no compromise and no 
quarter. One wins and the other loses. All the advantages lie 
with the Christian faith. It has truth, love, brotherhood, and 
redemption to offer men. It is no time for timid Christians to 
be teachers, for no teaching is ever neutral. Whenever a teacher 
touches a growing intellect the personality is always influenced 
in some direction. I, for one, so believe in Jesus Christ and in 
our Christian faith that I am confident that whenever I can help 
the truth which is revealed in Christ to fall upon a growing 
mind, I have had some part in dispelling the darkness which 
even now is settling over this broken world. It is a time for 
great teaching with convictions, with courage, and in faith. 
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CONSERVING EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


Guy E. SNAVELY 
Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


Fatal to the future of our nation would be the drying up of 
the fountainhead of a steady supply of educated leadership. 
During the present disturbed world conditions and even in the 
time of total mobilization, there should be a proper allocation 
of manpower so that the colleges will be utilized for the educa- 
tion of others than the physically unfit and those in the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps. Our Soviet enemies are maintaining 
through selective processes the enrollment of students who will 
be prepared in due time to assume positions of leadership in the 
military, in industry and in the professions needed for successful 
completion of their evil designs. 

In case of continued emergency, the persons in charge of the 
National Security Resources Board will have the responsibility 
of devising policies and allocating manpower which should be 
followed up by Selective Service and the Department of Defense. 
The NSRB should, by all means, confer and cooperate with col- 
lege and university leaders in formulating their policies. 

Never must be forgotten the importance of conserving edu- 
cational values in our democracy! 


There is a new faith that men can both conduct research and 
teach, each enterprise warming and informing the other; that 
they can see both the specific and the general, the living present 
in relation to the living past; and that against a background of 
fearless inquiry and speculation, they can know something of 
the high hours of the imagination that complete our reason and 
form not the meanest portion of our lives as men. In short, the 
postwar world is demanding of education a great subject matter, 
handled with depth and breadth and fitted to really human 
ends—an education concerned with values. THE MIND’S 
ADVENTURE. 
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COMMISSION ACTIVITIES AND EDITORIAL NOTES 
EVALUATING CAMPUS RELIGIOUS LIFE 


elke administration, the faculty and the student body, if they 
are sincere in their interest in Christian education, must take 
seriously their responsibility of evaluating campus religious life. 
Dr. Gould Wickey, in his article in the News Bulletin, NLEC, 
points out that “the sympathetic critic declares Christianity 
cannot be subjected to rules and regulations: It cannot be 
weighed and measured.” Admitting this, he contends: “ There 
are certain standards or criteria which will indicate whether the 
campus religious life is going in the right direction. It would 
be both impossible and un-Christian to give colleges a percent- 
age rating on this matter. It is possible and it is Christian for 
colleges to examine themselves. .. .” 

During the Institute of Higher Education held at Scarritt Col- 
lege, a joint meeting of deans and guidance officers with directors 
of religious life held a panel discussion on suggested criteria for 
such an examination. Among the general questions discussed 
were: What should be distinguishing characteristics of a church- 
related college? To what extent should chapel be compulsory? 
What percentage of the student body should be expected to 
study for full-time Christian work? What percentage of the 
student body should participate in a program of extra-curricular 
religious activities? To what extent should campus religious 
activities be related to church boards of education? Should 
religion have more weight in the policies of Christian adminis- 
tration than fund raising, interest in free enterprise or concern 
for the negative influence of Communism? How may the inter- 
ests and policies of trustees be reflected in the campus religious 
life in church-related colleges? 

Dr. Kenneth I. Brown, in his address to this panel outlined 
his ‘“‘ Six Measures of a Christian College” as follows: “1) stu- 
dent conversation, 2) student campus life, 3) fundamental 
faculty assumptions of the classroom, 4) administrative policies, 
5) campus outreach and 6) total campus impact or pull.” 

Dr. Gould Wickey who, along with the Executive Secretary of 
this Commission and Dr. Brown, participated in the panel has 
set down some interesting suggestions and raised some pertinent 
questions. The suggestions for evaluating campus religious life 
are here given in outline: 1) the possession of a Christian phi- 
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losophy of life by the Board of Directors, the administration and 
the faculty, 2) the presentation and integration of this Christian 
philosophy of life in academic and business relations by the 
administration and in each classroom by the faculty, 3) the 
development of Christian worship programs, 4) the general 
manners and talk of students, 5) the development of’ counseling 
programs and 6) the program of student activities. 

The religious vigor and maturity of a college campus may not 
be measured to a percentage rating, but from time to time they 
should be examined against certain well thought-out criteria. 


The Commission on Christian Higher Education, as was 
announced in the Summer, 1950 issue of this publication, has 
underway a research program seeking a clearer statement as to 
what the Christian college is. Fifty institutions have been in- 
vited to join in a careful study, the results to be considered by 
this Commission and made available to all colleges and uni- 
versities. A number of colleges and universities receiving the 
invitation have enthusiastically endorsed the program and have 
signified their desire to participate. Many of them have already 
outlined their plans of procedure. A great deal of interest is 
being manifested in the total over-all program by church boards 
of education and other educational organizations. As the reports 
are received by this office, they will be made available through 
this publication. 

In the effort to arrive at this statement, two suggestive guides 
have been prepared. The guide sheets make no pretense of 
being either inclusive or conclusive. One is concerned with the 
philosophy of education, the threats to education and the means 
of overcoming these threats. The other deals with questions 
pertaining to student life, to faculty, to administration, to cur- 
riculum, to organized Christian experience, to Christian relation- 
ship, to the relevance to the college as to time and place and to 
the nature of Christian experience. These guide sheets are 
available through this Commission to any college desiring to 
conduct such a study on its own campus. Colleges desiring to 
go further and to participate in the research program of this 
Commission should address inquiries to the Executive Secretary. 
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alive First National Conference of Religious Workers was 
held July 19-26, 1950 at Eden Theological Seminary. The 
group, sponsored by the Congregational Christian and the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Churches, met to form methods of creating 
an outlook of world responsibility on college campuses. 

In their statement of aims of the Christian ministry on the 
campus, it was accepted that the ministry to the campus is a 
part of the ministry of the Christian church. “Its aim is to 
confront and nurture the campus community in the totality of 
its life with the Christian faith and lead members of this com- 
munity to a commitment to Jesus Christ.” 


elthe Seventh Annual Institute of Higher Education was held 
at Scarritt College on July 25-27, 1950. Designed for the busy 
college administrator who desires a period for intensive study of 
his work, the Institute incorporated the workshop idea in its pro- 
gram set in an atmosphere where many phases of higher educa- 
tion were considered. Five major fields of college life—Business, 
Academic and Personnel, Religious, Public Relations and Fund 
Raising—were dealt with in separate sections under the leader- 
ship of outstanding resource persons. ‘General Education in 
the Christian College”? was the subject of the opening address 
by Dr. Russell Cooper of the University of Minnesota. Dr. 
Arnold Nash gave a series of addresses on “ The Christian Wit- 
ness in Higher Education.” Dr. Kenneth I. Brown spoke on 
“The Great Partnership—Religion and Education.” There were 
many other interesting addresses. This Institute, held annually, 
is rendering a great service to the colleges participating in its 
program. 


The Faculty Retreat has become a part of the annual calen- 
dar of the college year in many of our institutions. The office 
of the Board of Education of The Methodist Church has made 
an analysis of phases of the Faculty Retreat which is herewith 
passed on for the information of the members of our Association. 

The analysis is prefaced with these words: “ Retreat programs 
vary widely, but the general patterns follow these lines: 

Objectives: To bring the college staff together for fellowship 
and for less hurried consideration of basic and urgent campus 
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concerns. Characteristic problems are college objectives; course 
objectives; special programs for the year; areas of major empha- 
sis (guidance, general education, Christian responsibilities) ; new 
courses; administrative reports (enrollment, finances, new per- 
sonnel, etc.). The orientation of new faculty members is most 
effectively begun in the Retreat. 

Time: The length of the retreat varies from two weeks to one 
day. Colleges using longer periods find that faculty members 
enjoy working together without the normal rush of the school 
year. They find, too, that committees (catalog and curriculum 
committees, for example) can plan their work much more intelli- 
gently when they are able to be in session for longer periods and 
with the full committee membership present. 

Place: Most retreats are held on the college campus. Some 
take place at nearby resorts where recreational activities are 
good, and where telephones are silent. As a rule the college is 
responsible for meals and entertainment wherever the retreat is 
held. 

Planning: A successful retreat is the result of mutual planning 
by both faculty and administration. No program handed down 
from above is likely to be enthusiastically accepted. Discussions 
are nearly always more effective than lectures. Time should be 
planned for recreation and fellowship. 

Leadership: Most retreats are sparked by one or more visitors 
who act as resource persons for the discussions. Frequently, the 
closing banquet features an address on a problem of major im- 
portance to the institution. Some colleges invite faculty wives 
to the closing banquets. 

Evaluation: It is important that an evaluation of the retreat 
be carefully made so that the experience of one year can be used 
to improve the work of the next. Evaluations are best made 
before the retreat concludes so that judgments may be given by 
all who have participated. 


A Bays Third Annual National Student Congress (USNSA) was 
held at the University of Michigan, August 23-31, 1950. Com- 
missions on student affairs, educational affairs, international 
affairs and organizational affairs, after several days of strenuous 
work, presented lengthy reports in the plenary sessions which 
were argued pro and con by the approximately 370 delegates 
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representing more than 200 member student bodies. The Con- 
gress amended its constitution, re-thought students’ rights and 
discussed academic freedom, federal aid to education and organi- 
zational plans for international relationships of students. Dr. 
Ralph E. Himstead of the American Association of University 
Professors gave the opening address, and the Executive Secre- 
tary of this Commission attended the sessions for several days. 
A complete report of the Student Congress meeting may be 
secured from the United States National Student Association, 
304 North Park Street, Madison 5, Wisconsin. 


D.. Hunter B. Blakely, the chairman of the Administrative 
Board of the Commission on Christian Higher Education, has 
assumed the duties of the secretary of the Division of Higher 
Education, Board of Education, Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. His address is now Presbyterian Building, Eight 
North Sixth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia. Dr. Blakely has 
for many years served as president of Queens College in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. We wish him every success in his new 
assignment. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the Association of American Colleges 
will be held at the Claridge Hotel in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
January 8, 9, 10,1951. The theme will be “ The Colleges and 
This Crisis.” Requests for reservations should be made directly 
with the hotel. 

The Board of Directors of the Association of American Col- 
leges held a specially called meeting in Washington on October 
7, 1950. They were impressed and distressed by the upset con- 
ditions caused by the war in Korea and the evolving problems 
that affect seriously the colleges and universities. The Board 
revamped the whole plan of program for the Annual Meeting. 
They decided that the theme for the meeting would be THE 
COLLEGES AND THIS CRISIS. It is planned to discuss the 
topic under several divisions—ideological, military, financial. 
In addition to experienced member presidents, it is expected 
that government officials of top level will participate in the 
discussions. 

President Henry Pitt Van Dusen of Union Theological 
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Seminary, and the Reverend John Courtney Murray, S.J., of 
Woodstock College will address the opening session on Monday . 
evening, January 8. 

The Commission on Christian Higher Education will present 
its annual program on Tuesday afternoon, January 9. The 
theme for that session will be “Creating Resources For This 
Time.” Sir Richard Livingstone, president, Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford University, and President Howard F. Lowry, Col- 
lege of Wooster, will present the two major addresses after which 
a panel discussion will be held. 

The associate members of the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education are urged to make plans to attend the entire meeting 
of the Association of American Colleges. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


The Conference of the Church-Related Colleges of the South 
will be held in Richmond, Virginia on Sunday, December 3 and 
Monday, December 4, immediately preceding the annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The theme will be “‘ Some Crises in Education.” Many 
of the college presidents will be in the pulpits in Richmond on 
Sunday morning speaking on the theme, Christian higher edu- 
cation. The Conference will conduct a business session and hear 
addresses on “ The Crisis of Communism in Christian Educa- 
tion”; “ The Crisis of the Relationship of the Christian Church 
and the Christian College”; and “The Crisis of Finances in 
Christian Education.” 

Provost Charles J. Smith, Roanoke College, the chairman of 
this Conference, did a great deal of work in making plans for 
this meeting. We regret that he, due to ill health, will not be 
able to participate. We wish for Dr. Smith a speedy and com- 
plete recovery. Vice-Chancellor Boylston Green of the Univer- 
sity of the South is carrying the program through to its com- 
pletion. President Luther L. Gobbel, Greensboro College, is the 
secretary. A more detailed announcement of the meeting will 
be sent to the colleges in this region. 


The Church-Related Colleges of the West Central Area will 


hold their annual meeting on November 18 in Omaha. Presi- 
dent Russell D. Cole, Cornell College, chairman, has announced 
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that the theme will be “The Colleges’ Obligation to Provide 
Training in Christian Living and in Intelligent Churchman- 
ship.” As soon as the executive committee completes the pro- 
gram, printed copies will be mailed to the colleges in this region. 


STATE CONFERENCES 


The Missouri College Union will meet at Park College on 
November 15, 1950. The presiding officer will be Dean Elmer 
Ellis of the University of Missouri. 


The Texas Council of Church-Related Colleges will hold its 
next meeting on November 21-22, 1950, at Texas Christian 
University. 


The Indiana Association of Church-Related and Independent 
Colleges will hold its next regular meeting on December 14. The 
following officers will serve: President, I. Lynd Esch, Indiana 
Central College, Vice-President, Thomas E. Jones, Earlham Col- 
lege, and Secretary-Treasurer, H. H. Brooks, DePauw University. 


The Kentucky Association of Church-Related Colleges will 
hold its next meeting on Saturday, November 18 at Centre 
College. 


COMMITTEE REPORT 


Tue CoMMISSION’s Pusitic RELAtTIons ACTIVITIES 
AND Empnuasss (IIT) 


This is the final instalment of a report made in January, 1950 
to the Commission on Christian Higher Education of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges. The report and its proposals were 
adopted and set up as the Public Relations program of the Com- 
mission for 1950. 

This program was outlined by the Commission’s Committee 
on Public Relations for 1949 whose names appear at the end of 
this instalment. 
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COLLEGE AND CHURCH asked the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee to provide necessary editorial extensions for the Report’s 
publication in three instalments, of which this is the third. 
Instalment I was published in the Spring, 1950 issue under the 
title, “Relationship of the Commission to Educational and 
Church Bodies.” Instalment II appeared in the Summer issue 
under the title, “ The Commission’s Program of Information.” 
Instalment III now outlines activities and emphases in three 
additional areas. The three instalments present the program 
as a whole. 


I. Activities in the Area of Legislation 


1. Assume a responsibility for concern about all legisla- 
tion that affects religion in higher education. 


2. Authorize the Executive Secretary to represent the 
Commission whenever necessary in this matter. 


3. Cooperate with and use and supplement the services 
of other bodies active in this field in securing and dis- 
tributing information. Duplication of effort is to be 
avoided, but the Commission should be sure that col- 
lege leaders are being informed about proposed legis- 
lation. No new publication is suggested, but sum- 
maries should be included in the various existing 
publications. 


4. Notify all member colleges and all affiliated state and 
regional organizations that the Commission is pre- 
pared to advise and assist in legislative matters touch- 
ing Christian higher education in the various states. 


II. Extension of Service through Regional and State Groups 


1. Regional conferences are means of public relations 
which should be maintained and extended. 


2. Presentation of the Commission’s cause in State col- 
lege association meetings is an available and useful 
extension of information and service in most states. 
State associations should be approached. 


3. In states where there are church college organizations, 
the Commission should establish a relationship and 
plan of participation. 


4. A practicable plan which should be strengthened is 
that now in effect for Catholic colleges in some areas 
and for all church colleges in the South in 1949. It is 
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the scheduling of church college meetings in connec- 
tion with annual meetings of the regional accrediting 
bodies, announced in the printed programs. 

5. The Executive Secretary and the officers and members 
of the Administrative Board should give time to these 
meetings and groups. 


III. Aid to Individual Colleges 


1. By the general material in publications and other 
literature. 

2. By representing member colleges in national matters. 

3. By providing through COLLEGE AND CHURCH 
and otherwise, concrete suggestions as to the institu- 
tion’s public relations program. This should include 
reporting of successful activities of varied types of 
member colleges. 

4, By visits of the Executive Secretary and officers. 


5. By making available prominent visiting speakers on 
religion through the Arts Program. 

6. By inviting correspondence with the Commission’s 
office and officers. (RatpH W. Luoyp, Chairman, 
President, Maryville College, Joun A. Fiynn, Presi- 
dent, St. John’s University, Datm H. Moors, President, 
Cedar Crest College.) 


UCM—RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS WEEKS 


It has been said when Lyman Beecher was born, a farmer, 
looking at the puny babe, remarked, “ He ain’t worth raising, 
be he?” Yet, Dr. Roland Bainton says Lyman Beecher “ lived 
to beget more brains than any man in New England.” All 
Christians are aware of Beecher’s spiritual insight, leadership 
and influence. 

No one can really tell what the life of a child will reveal. 
Likewise, no one can know what the life of a college student will 
produce. One thing is certain, however—that religion will en- 
able him to be a “ whole man” instead of a “ hollow man” such 
as our secularistic society tends to produce. (See The Mind’s 
Adventure by Howard Lowry.) 

The University Christian Mission was started in 1938 by the 
Department of Evangelism of the Federal Council of Churches, 
and is now jointly sponsored by that Department and the 
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United Student Christian Council. It is “founded in God’s 
eternal purpose that man may discover the fullness of life which 
comes through fellowship with Jesus Christ, through commit- 
ment to Him as Lord and Saviour and through the service of 
the Kingdom of God... . It provides a starting point for the 
translation of general hopes into effectual realities. It aims to 
present, in terms intelligible to university men and women, the 
relevance of the Christian faith, both to personal life and to the 
great social issues of this age.” 

Some 23 campuses are chosen yearly, on the basis of applica- 
tion, for Missions. A team of nationally and internationally 
recognized Christian leaders, numbering from four to twenty, 
depending on the size and needs of the campus, is secured. The 
National Director corresponds and visits each campus through- 
out the course of a year in preparation for the convocations, 
chapels, church services, classroom discussions, personal confer- 
ences, faculty meetings and informal group discussions that will 
be a part of the Mission program which begins with guest 
speakers in the church pulpits on Sunday morning and closes on 
Thursday night. The 23 Mission campuses for the academic 
year 1951-52 will be chosen on December 13, 1950. 

Over 200 campuses correspond annually, about Religious 
Emphasis Week programs, problems and speakers. These re- 
ceive printed materials. The UCM offers its Advisory Service 
to schools desiring such help. Occasionally, the National Direc- 
tor conducts Workshops on “ Planning and Conducting Effective 
Religious Emphasis Weeks” at various places throughout the 
nation. The President, Chaplain or others responsible for stu- 
dent religious work should write to the University Christian 
Mission, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., for further 
information. 

Christianity needs to be emphasized at all times, but the 
opportunity for students to meet “contagious, triumphant 
spirits” and have a week dedicated to religion will do much to 
make students and faculties more capable of solving difficult 
moral problems, confusing philosophical and theological issues 
and disturbing ideas. 

This is a great student generation—full of hope, vision and 
courage. Perhaps a well organized Religious Emphasis Week 
or University Christian Mission with a working student com- 
mittee, competent Christian leaders from various vocational 
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fields, long preparation and significant spiritual venture may 
help to make this student generation even more contributive to 
a better civilization and to the Kingdom of God on earth. 
(JAMes L. Stonzr, National Director, University Christian 
Mission. ) 


DIGEST OF A SPECIAL REPORT FROM THE 
NATIONAL STUDENT CONGRESS * 


The Korean War and international relations competed with 
campus problems for the attention of representatives of more 
than 300 American colleges and universities who attended the 
Third Annual National Student Congress held at the University 
of Michigan. 

Students affirmed the United Nations’ position on Korea, 
strengthened their own stands on academic freedom, discrimina- 
tion and scholarships, but did not complete work on a revised 
Student Bill of Rights. 

At the campus level, students reaffirmed their previous stands 
on academic freedom for all teachers, with hiring and firing on 
the basis of professional competence rather than political, re- 
ligious or social criteria. On loyalty oaths, students decided that 
“ sioning does not necessarily guarantee the loyalty of the person 
to the United States.” They said oaths are an attempt to 
“isolate the academic community as a special case in the fight 
against subversion.” 

Federal aid to private and parochial schools, as well as public 
institutions, won support of students at the Congress. They felt 
that present needs for funds outweighed other considerations. 

Another resolution declared that economic problems “ play 
too great a role in determining who shall attend college” and 
called for Federal scholarships up to $800 annually based largely 
on financial need. Students stipulated that in states with segre- 
gated school systems, Federal funds should be divided on the 
basis of each group’s total population and that administration 
should be handled by a Federal board with separate agencies in 
each state. The program was called “an extension of the G. I. 
Bill.” 
~ *COLLEGE AND CHURCH is indebted to Craig Wilson, Director of Public 


Relations, United States National Student Association, for sending to this office 
a complete report on the Congress. 
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On discrimination, the NSA National Executive Committee 
requested the American Council on Education to convene a 
national student conference on discrimination in higher educa- 
tion with NSA cooperation. 


The final position taken by NSA in regard to the Korean issue 
is given in a carefully worded statement of support for the 
action of the United States and the United Nations, but with a 
final note on oppression as well as aggression which reveals stu- 
dents’ keen insight into world affairs. The resolution adopted 
is as follows: 


There exists an immediate challenge to student life and 
incentive to more effective student action directed towards 
the development of international harmony and fellowship 
presented by the recent North Korean aggression. 


The recent North Korean aggression has seriously threat- 
ened the peace of the world and the free actions of men 
everywhere. This aggression is of special import to students. 
They are being mobilized. Their academic lives and student 
programs have been interfered with. The advance of the 
educational community with all the freedoms and creative 
efforts it implies, has been impeded, for enthusiasm wanes 
before the passions and ruthlessness of war. Students, as 
they train to be thinkers and leaders of the world, are called 
upon to give immediate attention to the crisis and to take 
forthright action. 


We, of the U. S. National Student Association, support the 
United Nations’ declaration that the ‘“ armed attack upon 
the Republic of Korea by force from the North constitutes 
a breach of the peace.” 


We support the United Nations’ call upon its members for 
assistance to repel the armed attack and to restore inter- 
national peace and security. 


We urge the exploration through the United Nations of all 
means for a peaceful and honorable settlement of the 
Korean conflict and for the establishment, under the United 
Nations’ supervision, of a unified Korean government to be 
determined by the free choice of the people of Korea. 

We urge the United States Government to continue its sup- 
port of the United Nations in application of both Article 33 
of the UN Charter which provides for mediation, concilia- 
tion and arbitration of disputes endangering international 
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peace, and Article 42 of the Charter which provides for the 
use of armed forces when a breach of peace has occurred. 
We affirm our belief that war is not inevitable and that 
international peace must be maintained. We call upon the 
United Nations to work for the elimination of the causes of 
war and to continue its efforts at peaceful mediation of 
international disputes. We call upon the students of the 
world to join us in working through the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies for these objectives. 

We condemn oppression as well as aggression and express 
our sympathy and support for the efforts of our fellow stu- 
dents in countries which are now struggling for independ- 
ence and self-governing status. We feel that the success of 
these students in securing the freedom and equality of 
opportunity for their people will aid substantially in the 
elimination of the causes of war. 


What can the U. S. National Student Association do to aid 
students in the backward areas of the world? Students at the 
Congress decided that there was plenty they could do through 
unilateral and multilateral working arrangements with students 
and their national unions throughout the world. They could 
establish international seminars to study problems of democratic 
education in participating nations and work toward the solution 
of existing problems, attempt to find a common basis for the 
solution of the problems confronting students in non-self-gov- 
erning countries and those in economically underdeveloped areas 
and discuss the means of possible achievement of the peace that 
students everywhere so greatly desire. Workcamps, travel and 
exchange of students and exchange of publications offer another 
strategic opportunity for international understanding and fellow- 
ship. Study programs on American campuses to facilitate the 
sympathetic understanding of cultural differences in approaches 
to common world problems could be arranged, as well as recipro- 
cal exchanges of students and faculty members—and ideas— 
between American institutions and foreign colleges and uni- 
versities. And lastly, students took the following position on 
the formation of another international student union: 


NSA will consult with the student organizations of the 
world in order to determine whether there exists the basis 
for formation of an international organization open to all 
students, which would embrace the characteristics of an 
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international organization as listed above. (Listed above 
are criticisms of IUS as undemocratic, as participating in 
partisan political activity and as failing to adhere to the 
democratic procedures laid out in its own constitution.) 


We stand opposed, however, to the establishment of any 
international organic framework for cooperation that could 
not enjoy the support of students in the countries of Asia, 
Latin America, the Middle East, Africa and Europe who 
would be willing to subordinate ideological differences in 
common service to the above stated objectives. 


Thus, students attending the Third Annual National Student 
Congress have done more than view the present Korean crisis. 
They have attempted to integrate it with other aspects of the 
world situation to the point where it becomes a guidepost point- 
ing to the need for greater cooperation with students throughout 
the world. Recognition of this guidepost implies that students 
have successfully met the important issue of the world today 
and earned the confidence of the educational community. 


History records an almost endless succession of despotism, of 
conquests of men to enslave their fellowmen. Tyranny and 
oppression have been the rungs of a ladder up which mankind 
has climbed in the march of civilization. It is as old as history 
itself. New techniques for the suppression of the human spirit 
are merely adaptations of older ones. Mankind has faced the 
eclipse of spiritual freedom through successive generations. 

Today, the old problem in a new setting confronts us. We are 
discovering that freedom is never won, that the fight for democ- 
racy is not a battle but a war, that the measure of the struggle 
is not in years but in centuries and eras. We face no new 
struggle today, but rather a new episode in an old contest. We 
can expect no conclusion of that struggle in our generation. Our 
asssignment is to fight the current battles in the continuing war 
for democracy and freedom. A. L. M. Wiggins. 
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MAKING THE CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE 
DISTINCTLY CHRISTIAN 


W. B. Guerrant 
President, Austin College 


The theme of making the church-related college distinctly 
Christian in its campus life and class rooms is not a new one to 
the readers of COLLEGE AND CHURCH and yet it is one of 
those problems that is ever with us. However, as much as a 
college administrator may earnestly desire a truly Christian 
campus he soon comes to the realization of the fact that in order 
to attain this goal in a constantly changing student body, a very 
definite, continuous program is necessary. Our Editor calls 
attention to this fact in his request that we write this paper. 
It might also be added that this is one of those problems on 
which it is much easier to write than it is to translate our ideals 
and thinking into actual practice on the campus. 

The initial step in making the campus Christian is the formu- 
lating of a clear understanding of the nature and purpose of the 
church-related college. We would, then, first note some of the 
characteristics of such a college and, secondly, make a few con- 
crete suggestions for implementing its ideals. 

We would note that a church college is different, or should be 
different, from what we generally refer to as a “ secular ” college 
for want of a better word. The secular college is limited, often 
by law, in its efforts to impart a Christian view of life to its 
students. It can, and generally does, an excellent job in produc- 
ing educated and efficient citizens. The church college aims to 
accomplish this same result but to go beyond this goal. It seeks 
to inculcate in its students the Christian philosophy of life and 
to motivate them to follow the example of Jesus in loving service 
and sacrifice. I am aware of the fact that this is often the ideal 
also of the Christian independent college, but it is particularly 
of the church-related college I am now thinking. 

Many of the church colleges lost their “sense of mission” in 
the early part of this century. Their administration became 
frightened at the rapid rise of the tax-supported institutions and 
rather frantically began to copy the curriculum emphasis of 
these institutions in a losing fight to hold their own students and 
financial support. Others relinquished their church relationship 
with the hope of a more general public support. Ample evi- 
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dence of this is found in a study of the catalogues of these 
colleges. In one year alone, fifteen of the church colleges in the 
South closed their doors. Changing conditions doubtless were 
the cause of the loss of some of these church institutions. How- 
ever, in many cases the church was seriously weakened by their 
loss. In some cases, it appears that neither the church nor its 
college had any definite conception of any distinctive service 
which the college might render. 

Again, the church college is different because it is an integral 
part of the church. It is the church functioning in higher edu- 
cation. It is a part of the same church which is described by 
St. Paul as the body of Christ and commissioned by Jesus to 
bring the whole world into His Kingdom. The church college 
loses its unique nature and source of power when it loses its 
consciousness of its relationship to the Church and its depend- 
ence upon the church. Its sense of mission, its warmth of 
spiritual life in faculty and student body are fed and perpetu- 
ated by a major emphasis on the “ Things of the Spirit.” 

The late Mr. J. B. Duke saw in the church college, which was 
conscious of its mission, one of the church’s most effective instru- 
ments for the propagation of the Christian faith. In making 
large gifts to the church colleges of his State, he wrote, “ Other 
institutions pass, the Church alone abides, from now on the good 
that I do, I do through the Church.” Mr. Woodrow Wilson at 
one time was approached by a group of men who desired to 
found a college which would perpetually teach their particular 
religious convictions. This group requested Mr. Wilson to insure 
this end for their members by writing it into a legal charter for 
their proposed college. Mr. Wilson later informed the group 
that no such assurance, in his opinion, could ever be attained 
through any legal instrument alone. Their only assurance, he 
stated, lay in their keeping alive in the hearts of faculty and 
students on their campus the ideals of the church of which they 
were a part. He agreed with Mr. Duke. 

A high standard of scholarship on the church college campus 
is here taken for granted. Piety is never a substitute for high 
scholastic attainments. However, it has been our experience 
that the highest intellectual attainments are more often nour- 
ished in an atmosphere of high spiritual attainments. L. P. 
Jacks saw religion and education as identical in their final aim 
when he wrote, “If you want a man to think deeply and ear- 
nestly and with the fear of God upon him, set him thinking about 
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education. He will soon find out, for example, that religion and 
education are not two things, but one thing; two only on the 
surface, but one in the ultimate foundations and final aim.” 
Sir Walter Moberly in his recent book, THE CRISIS IN THE 
UNIVERSITY, writes that “All Christians in universities 
should be, or at least should set themselves to become, lay theo- 
logians.” This, he states, would include an ability to read the 
Bible intelligently, a general understanding of what Christian 
doctrine is and why they accept it, a knowledge of present world 
affairs and of what Christian responsibility in public affairs in- 
volves and the Christian implications and demands of his own 
chosen profession. The church-related college would add to this 
that each student should have an opportunity during his campus 
life to face frankly the more personal and fundamental problem 
of the existence of God and the experience of Him in his own life 
and in his world. Dr. Joseph Fort Newton used to describe this 
as facing the “ Great White Truth of Life.” Jesus expressed this 
emphasis to his disciples when he bade them to seek first the 
Kingdom of God and then the rest would naturally follow. 

We have attempted to list a few of the more abiding charac- 
teristics of the church college. A clearly defined concept of such 
a college goes far towards making it distinctly Christian. Now, 
let us list a few practical means by which such ideals may be 
built into the lives of our students. 

We would first note, however, that these means are generally 
not complex, involved programs but more often are just simple 
everyday things. In fact, one is apt to overlook them just be- 
cause they are so obvious. Samuel Johnson once observed that 
“We frequently fall into‘error and folly not because the true 
principles of action are not known but because for a time they 
are not remembered.” The ancient prophet warned also about 
despising the day of small things. 

The first obvious thing, then, we would mention is that the 
total administration of the college must be candidly honest— 
honest intellectually and in all financial policies. A student 
body, especially on a smaller campus, quickly detects any dis- 
crepancy along this line in either thought or deed. The business 
world well recognizes that inefficiency at the “ top ” will perme- 
ate the whole organization. This is much more true of the 
church college where any lack of absolute sincerity on the part 
of the leadership will soon permeate the whole group. Fail here 
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and we fail along the whole line. Such failures are unfortu- 
nately not unknown. 

The faculty of the church college campus should have a posi- 
tive Christian attitude towards life. One college administrator 
once remarked that if he succeeded in securing one such teacher 
each year, that he felt that he had earned his salary. It is not 
easy to find such teachers for any college and it is especially 
difficult for the smaller church college where too often the salary 
scale is low. However, such men and women do exist and often 
the spiritual atmosphere of a Christian campus can make a great 
teacher out of a good one. This test applies to all members of 
the faculty. There are no non-religious subjects in a college 
curriculum. Experience demonstrates that a student often finds 
as great inspiration for Christian living in the sciences and 
studies in literature as in the more formal classes in religion 
when there is a Christian teacher as a guide. I have found that 
it is exceedingly difficult, if at all possible, for a professor who 
does not have a positive Christian view of life to teach on the 
campus of a Christian college and still maintain his intellectual 
integrity or be loyal to the institution of which he is a part. 
He will definitely weaken the total program of the college. 

The value of the college chapel should not be overlooked. 
Some years ago Christian Education carried an account of a 
study that was made by one of the major denominations of the 
chapel programs in its colleges. The findings of this study bore 
a positive testimony to the value of chapel services. The presi- 
dent of a large university in that same magazine wrote in a 
rather nostalgic mood of his own college days on the campus of 
a church college and summarized his opinion thus—“ Where the 
college is still small, and where it (i.e., chapel) is still required, 
it should be cherished as one of the most important and precious 
academic functions.” We received during the recent war many 
letters from former students and the most frequent campus 
references in those letters were to the chapel services. The con- 
ducting of these chapel services, whether attendance is required 
or voluntary, demands the best available talent in leadership 
but when the service is made to meet the need of the student in 
supplying for him a means of worship, it makes a very distinct 
contribution to the campus life. 

A creative study of the Bible and with the Bible itself as a 
textbook has, in our observation, an influence for positive good 
of which some of our college administrators are not conscious. 
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A direct approach to the Bible on the part of a young student 
and under the direction of a gifted teacher is not infrequently 
revolutionary in the thinking of the student. One instance may 
serve to illustrate this fact. A course was being taught for fresh- 
men in the life of Christ. The course was a thesis course and so 
required a paper on the life of Jesus. One of these papers, 
written by a young man looking forward to the study of law, 
summarized his study as follows—“ In writing an essay on this 
subject one comes into much closer contact with Jesus Christ 
than in any other way I know of. Before writing the essay, I 
knew much of the subject matter anyway, but it never seemed 
to take the hold it does now. I thought that it would be a hard 
and probably boring job. I found it one of the most interesting 
and least boring things I have ever done. Now that it is written, 
I am glad that I did it. It makes me feel that I know Christ 
better than I thought possible. I once felt that Christ was 
almost a spirit always, but I found that he was also a man; not 
a mere man but a man with such courage, bravery, thoughtful- 
ness and righteousness that I look up to Him as I never did 
before. So strong did this intimacy grow, that when at the end 
I read of Christ’s promise to return to earth, I felt peculiar and 
sorry that I had reached the end of Christ’s life. I didn’t want 
it to stop. Thus my purpose has been fulfilled more than I 
realized possible. I am glad I did it.” Thus, he had come 
through the life of Jesus to the cross and the resurrection, and 
so to Pentecost! 

Other means of making our campus Christian are available 
to all. Christian Campus Missions, Religious Emphasis Weeks 
which vary widely in their methods according to the needs of 
the particular campus, the program in local churches, Campus 
Christian Associations, etc., might be mentioned. All of these 
and many more have been found to be distinct aids in making 
and keeping the campus Christian. It has been my experience 
that the key to success in such matters lies not so much in the 
program details but rather in the attractiveness and resourceful- 
ness of the men and women who furnish the leadership. 


Who can bring about the real place of religion in the universi- 
ties and the secular colleges? Trustees, administrators, faculty, 
alumni and students who care. THE MIND’S ADVENTURE. 
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MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 
IN CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES 
OF THE SOUTH 


Vera T. BARNETT 
Mississippi College 


Miuprep I. Morcan 
The Florida State University 


In 1948, the Commission on Christian Higher Education of 
the Association of American Colleges expressed its interest in 
obtaining information as to the status of education for marriage 
and family living among its member institutions. 

The prospect of securing the cooperation of this body, together 
with the investigators’ interest in a functional type of family life 
education for church-related colleges and universities prompted 
this study. 

The institutions selected for study were four-year denomina- 
tional colleges and universities located in the states served by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
which are members of the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education of the Association of American Colleges, or if non- 
members, whose credits are accepted by their own state universi- 
ties. There were 93 such institutions. 

The method of securing the information desired was by means 
of a questionnaire sent to the chief administration officer of the 
institutions selected for study. 

The questionnaire sought to ascertain facts concerning: enroll- 
ment in the institution, departments offering courses in marriage 
and family living, enrollment in these courses, how such courses 
are evaluated, and opinions of administrators regarding the type 
of content which they considered to be desirable or undesirable 
for inclusion in courses on marriage and family living in church- 
related institutions. 

Twenty-five widely used college textbooks in the field of mar- 
riage and family living were examined to discover the topics 
most frequently treated. The 65 topics resulting were organized 
into a check list with directions to the administrators for indi- 
cating the degree of emphasis which he felt should be placed on 
each topic by checking under the categories (a) great value, (b) 
moderate value, (c) little or no value and (d) should be omitted. 
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At the end of the list of questions, the administrator was 
requested to re-check the list of 65 topics and select the 10 which 
he considered to be the “most essential” for inclusion in a 
course in marriage and family living in a church-related college. 

After several revisions, the questionnaire was submitted to the 
Executive Secretary of the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education, who in turn submitted it to the Administrative 
Board of the Commission for approval. The Administrative 
Board authorized a letter to accompany the questionnaire which 
expressed interest in the study and invited cooperation of Com- 
mission member institutions. 

Administrators of 78 of the 93 institutions selected for study 
responded to the questionnaire—eight Catholic institutions and 
70 which are supported by 15 different denominations of the 
Protestant faith. Sixty-seven of these institutions are members 
of the Association of American Colleges, and eleven are non- 
members. An aggregate of 65,043 students were enrolled in the 
institutions responding; 36,021 men and 29,022 women; en- 
rollment in the different institutions ranged from 80 to 5400 
students. 

Institutions were divided according to size of student body 
and subdivided on the basis of the church by which supported 
and whether coeducational or segregated. 

Analysis of the data from the questionnaire revealed that 
70 of the 78 institutions included in the study were offering 
courses in marriage and family living, or courses having a sub- 
stantial amount of marriage and family life content. One hun- 
dred and fourteen such courses were reported. One hundred per 
cent of the Catholic colleges were offering such courses as com- 
pared with 88.06 per cent of the Protestant institutions. As the 
enrollment of the institutions increased in size, the percentage 
offering marriage and family living courses was found to in- 
crease, however, a larger portion of students in the smaller than 
in the larger institutions were registered for such courses. One 
hundred per cent of the women’s colleges, 86.05 per cent of the 
coeducational colleges and 80 per cent of the men’s colleges 
reported courses in marriage and family life. 

While some courses were instituted as early as 1910, one-third 
of the family life courses reported apparently entered the cur- 
riculum during the last five years; about three-fifths have been 
initiated since 1940, and, interestingly enough, only four courses 
of this type were reported as having been discontinued. 
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Approximately 50 per cent of the courses reported were initi- 
ated by the department of sociology and almost 10 per cent by 
the department of home economies, the single department next 
in order of numbers of courses initiated. The combined depart- 
ments of philosophy, religion and Christian education had initi- 
ated 20 per cent of the courses reported. Apparently the depart- 
ment initiating a course tends to continue teaching it, since the 
above order holds also for a number of courses currently taught 
by these departments. 

By far, the largest number of courses in the field of family life 
are titled “ Marriage and the Family ” or “ The Family ” (which 
is to be expected since these have been standard titles of soci- 
ology courses for many years); “ Marriage” or “ Family Rela- 
tionships ” were the titles appearing next in order of frequency. 
Thirty-two other titles were listed one each. 

Thirty-three different textbooks were used in the 114 courses 
reported. Landis and Landis, Building a Successful Marriage, 
being reported most often—12 times. Judging from the texts 
reported for these courses, considerably more than half would 
appear to be a functional type of course dealing with everyday 
problems of marriage and family living rather than the more 
academic type which treats of history of marriage and the family 
and the family as a social institution. 

Courses in marriage and family living are offered once a year 
in approximately three-fourths of the institutions reporting with 
three semester hours of credit given for 69 of the 114 courses 
offered. Credit value ranges, however, from one quarter hour 
to six semester hours. It would appear that freshmen may not 
enroll for approximately one-third of the family life courses 
offered in these church-related colleges, due to the prerequisites 
imposed. 

Only 57 institutions gave enrollment figures for their courses 
in the file of marriage and family life. A larger proportion of 
students in the smaller than in the larger institutions were regis- 
tered for marriage and family life courses. Less than half of the 
proportion of students who take family life courses in Catholic 
institutions take such courses in Protestant institutions. About 
two per cent fewer men than women in both Protestant and 
Catholic institutions registered for courses in marriage and 
family life. 

About one-half of the 70 administrators reporting feel that 
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the most important outcome of family life courses is the develop- 
ment of an intelligent approach to dating, courtship, marriage 
and family living. 

The topic checked of “ Great Value” by the largest number 
of administrators (67) was “Emotional maturity and the ap- 
proach to marriage.” Only one respondent checked this topic 
as of “ Little or No Value.” This was also the topic checked by 
the largest number of administrators (43) as “ Most Essential.” 
Two of the three topics dealing with religion were included in 
the list of topics judged as of “Great Value” by the adminis- 
trators. These topics were “ Religious Education in the Home” 
and “ The Religious Approach to Marriage.” The third topic, 
“The Family and the Church,” was apparently not considered 
to be equally important. 

Other topics considered by at least two-thirds of the adminis- 
trators to be of “ Great Value” were: (1) understanding oneself 
and others (80.00%); (2) characteristics of a satisfying home 
(78.67%) ; (3) morality makes sense (78.67%); (4) children in 
the family (76.00%); (5) attitudes toward sex and its place in 
life (74.67%); (6) what one brings to marriage (74.67%); (7) 
criteria for choosing a mate (73.33%); (8) producing marriage- 
able personalities (72.00%) ; (9) parents and children (72.00%) ; 
(10) first adjustments in marriage (69.33%); (11) personality 
interaction in marriage (66.67%); and (12) what holds a mar- 
riage together (66.67%). 

As administrators checked the ten “ Most Essential” topics 
out of the 65, only eight were checked by as many as one-third 
of the respondents as one of those for inclusion in family liv- 
ing courses. These were: (1) emotional maturity and the ap- 
proach to marriage (60.56%); (2) criteria for choosing a mate 
(43.66%); (3) religious approach to marriage (43.66%); (4) 
attitudes toward sex and its place in life (42.25%); (5) adjust- 
ment to the roles of husband and wife (40.85%); (6) the nature 
of marriage (39.44%); (7) religious education in the home 
(38.03% ); (8) personality interaction in marriage (36.62% ). 

Twenty-two topics were judged to be of “ Little or No Value” 
by the administrators who checked the list. Only 24 of 75 
respondents checked any of the 65 topics for omission. 

The opinions expressed by the administrators in checking the 
topics suitable for inclusion in marriage and family living courses 
indicate their preference for content organized around practical 
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life situations in family living rather than the strictly academic 
organization. It will be noted that items dealing with person- 
ality development, self-understanding and practical problems of 
family living predominate in the lists judged as of “Great 
Value” and “ Most Essential.” 

In view of the interest shown in education for family life by 
the administrators of church-supported institutions (84 per cent 
responded to the questionnaire) and the rather wide divergence 
of types of courses now being offered, the investigators suggest 
that the Commission on Christian Higher Education consider 
the advisability of sponsoring a workshop on education for mar- 
riage and family life in the church-related colleges and universi- 
ties in the Southern Region. The purpose of such a workshop 
might well be to integrate and correlate work in the fields of 
marriage and family life in the Christian colleges. The investi- 
gators recommend that studies be made of the special needs of 
students in denominational colleges, as seen by the students 
themselves, for education for marriage and family life. Follow- 
ing these studies with students, the investigators further recom- 
mend that research be continued along the lines of the present 
study and the results be combined with the research into student 
needs to serve as a basis for developing curricula in the field of 
marriage and family life for church-related institutions of higher 
learning. 

e 

Liberal education looks toward a man who knows how to think, 
how to express his thought and how to receive the thoughts of 
others. He can follow the lights and shadows of a printed page, 
knowing what is main and what is subordinate. He is less an 
“educated” man than, as one wise person suggested, “a poten- 
tially educated” one, having both a fair estimate of his own 
ignorance and, at the same moment, of those chief techniques and 
methods of acquiring new knowledge that will lessen his igno- 
rance as time goes by and afford him ways of continuing his 
liberal education until the day he dies. If fortunate, he has pene- 
trated into at least one field of learning—not necessarily or even 
preferably the field of his future career—sufficiently to know 
what learning is. His education has, with luck, not been merely 
descriptive. It has been more than walks through museums, 
notes on lectures, or even the reading of great books, though all 
these will help him. Somewhere he has dug in and had some 
real adventure of his own. THE MIND’S ADVENTURE. 
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THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


E: V. Puwias 
Dean, George Pepperdine College 


In order for faith to be meaningful, it must be restated again 
and again. The Christian college is in constant danger that its 
faith will become secondhand and hence merely verbal, or that 
its faith will be lost altogether. 


To offset this danger, the Christian college faculty should make 
a continuous study of its basic ideals. A part of this study 
should be a statement in modern language of the principles in 
terms of which the college operates and the goals toward which 
it strives. 

The following is a statement worked out by one Christian col- 
lege in terms of Christian and democratic ideals as that institu- 
tion understands them. Certainly other Christian colleges would 
state their faith in different language, but perhaps the expression 
of one such college will be of interest to others of like faith. 


George Pepperdine College is wholly dedicated to the 

ideals and practices of Christianity and democracy. 
Christianity 

In a world that tends to lose its faith in God and his truth 
as revealed through the living Christ, we base our entire 
effort on this eternal, all-important truth; in a world where 
false sophistication has caused many to doubt the accuracy 
and dependability of the Bible, we believe and teach that 
this book of books is the word of God; in a world in which 
Christianity has dissipated much of its energies on division 
and denominational bias, we strive to teach and live a genu- 
inely undenominational Christianity; in a world where 
mankind is confused, lacking the conviction that gives 
meaning, purpose and power to life, we believe that full 
revelation of God’s nature has been made through Christ 
and that obedience of this revelation is the means of the 
salvation of men’s souls; in a world that is filled with the 
misery of greed, pride, fear and hatred, we proclaim the 
excellence of self-denial, humility, courage and love; in a 
world mad with the desire for power and mammon, we 
believe that the greatest are those who serve the most, and 
the happiest are those who cultivate the fruits of the spirit. 
To’ these ancient, eternal truths of the Christian way, 
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Pepperdine College is forever dedicated. All of her energies 
and resources are used to further the development of Chris- 
tian character in young people to the end that they may 
better serve their fellowmen and glorify their God. 


Democracy 


In a world that is retreating from freedom on many 
fronts, we stand squarely for full freedom for all men every- 
where under self-determined, just law; in a world where the 
great majority of people live under the tyranny of dictator- 
ships of the right or the left, we believe that the only ac- 
ceptable government for man is “ government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people”’; in a world that worships 
the State and worldly power, we respect the rights and 
worth of individual men and women; in a world that is fear- 
ridden and quick to use any measure against its real or 
imagined enemies, we urge that democracy should have the 
faith to practice its own principles even in emergencies; in 
a world broken, torn and sorely divided, we work for under- 
standing, cooperation, world organization and effort that 
will build the foundations of peace and good will; in a world 
where humanity is dangerously divided in races, cultures 
and classes, we teach that all men are made in the image of 
God and should have equal opportunities and rights in all 
areas of life; in a world that turns thoughtlessly to fads and 
cure-alls for man’s problems, we teach the age-old virtues of 
hard work, honesty, fair play, tolerance, faith, selfless service 
as the only hope for a genuinely better world for free men. 
To exemplify and teach these great democratic ideals is an 
abiding purpose of Pepperdine College. 


A Church college knows no blind alleys down which it need 
fear to look. The Christian, as part of his faith, believes that 
“God has spoken his truth to men” and that this truth has 
made him free. His faith should therefore risk all competition. 
It should scorn to be as timid and nervous as that of the South- 
ern church which asked all its members to spend at least two 
hours reading the Bible for every hour they listened to a liberal 
lecturer—the lecturer in turn being quite surprised that anyone 
should reckon his words twice as powerful as Holy Writ. A 
Church college need not stand on “made” ground. It can wel- 
come all the evidence. It should insist only that all the evidence 
really be there, including man’s deepest insight and his highest 
aspirations. THE MIND’S ADVENTURE. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE DESTRUCTION 
(A Digest) 


Rosert N. DuBoss 


Executive Secretary 
Commission on Christian Higher Education 


In his volume, MAIN ISSUE CONFRONTING CHRISTEN- 
DOM, Dr. Harold Bosley carefully examines the new role of the 
Christian church in today’s confused scene, and he begins one 
of his discussions concerning the confusion of our time by point- 
ing to the negative factors which undermine our contemporary 
faith. In this discussion, he shows how the destruction of war 
of which we are so immediately conscious seizes upon artificial 
idealism for its rationalizations. But artificial idealism, he 
points out, inevitably leads to despair. From despair comes 
degeneracy. And degeneracy ends in spiritual exhaustion. This 
spiritual exhaustion evidences itself first of all in the irrevocable 
loss of the best levels of life. Symptomatic of this loss is our 
shifting emphasis from personal needs to group culture. Such 
a changed emphasis robs us of the confidence that we need in 
ourselves and creates a gnawing fear of the future. Dr. Bosley 
is, of course, right in this analysis, but the analysis must be met 
by a remedy. 

The second world war, with its artificial idealism rationalizing 
man’s inhumanity to man, generated the seeds of suspicion and 
fear which inevitably flowered in the cold war. Intrigues and 
secret agreements for selfish ends constituted the background 
against which the negotiations for the formation of the United 
Nations were projected. In fact, at the very council table which 
should have brought to an end the subterfuges of war and laid 
the foundations of mutual assurance, shrewdness outweighed 
sincerity, falsehood replaced integrity and materialism sur- 
mounted spirituality. What we called the cold war was, thus, 
the culmination of such suspicions and intrigues as perpetually 
associate with the kind of political maneuvering which builds 
upon concepts of manifest destiny. 

The present Korean crisis is the outgrowth of such maneuver- 
ing and crystalizes the clash which has always occurred in history 
when mutually exclusive interests have filed claim to the same 
opportunities and territories. In this, we see Dr. Bosley’s pattern 
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unfold. The same old shibboleths conceal the same old selfish- 
ness, and vested interests still wield the balance of power. 

Destruction there must be, but to put it paradoxically it must 
be a constructive destruction for it must be the kind which tears 
down the greedy, selfish, bigoted and intolerable barriers that 
separate men from those who are naturally their kin. With this 
as our premise, we can valuate the assets of our generation and 
restore its vision of Jacob’s ladder. 

Men who can conceive of a glorious heaven can build an earth 
like it. Nothing is beyond the reach of the mind’s adventure 
when that adventure is motivated by the heart’s deepest aspira- 
tions. Man yearned to fly among the stars and labored at his 
dream until he was able to sprinkle his wingtips with stardust. 
He longed for the fellowship of unseen neighbors and learned to 
reach across the continents to draw their voices and images from 
the air. He was passionately curious concerning the nature of 
the world in which he lived and gave such full measure of devo- 
tion to the analysis of the universal mysteries that at last he 
shared the divine secret of atomic power. The mind which can 
chain the stars to the earth, which can defy darkness and dis- 
tance and which can discern the innermost resources of the 
earth’s construction can surely fashion the experiences of men 
according to the designs of their Creator. 

Genuine idealism reveals the fact that we will not redeem the 
world by superimposing upon it the artificial idealism that 
nerves us to face and endure the wholesale destruction of war. 
At least 16 civilizations have tried that, and history bears mute 
testimony of their failures. We will redeem it by touching the 
well-spring of its submerged faith to liberate forever the powers 
imprisoned within the hearts of men. But we must have faith 
in the possibility of that liberation. 

Faith builds upon the love of God and binds the souls of men 
together. When men are unified in spirit, they pool their spiri- 
tual resources and so coordinate their powers. Consequently, 
they establish higher standards of character. For each ideal 
thus shared becomes the basis of a nobler ideal evolved through 
the fellowship of sharing, and in that process of sharing indi- 
viduals come to know God’s presence as they learn to love one 
another. Love knows no exhaustion, but endures when all else 
is gone and redeems when all other powers have lost. 


Destructiveness in our world must give place to constructive- 
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ness. Artificial idealism must be transformed into genuine 
idealism, despair must melt before courage, degeneracy must fly 
from the presence of character, and spiritual exhaustion, now 
foreboding the journey’s end, must become spiritual completion 
as the world leans once more to drink at the wells of salvation. 


Whatever else, intelligent Christianity is not a concealed 
religion. Its main tenets are very clear and its conception of 
human life very knowable, in spite of the confusing quarrels of 
all the sects and the differences of theologians. Its great themes 
stand in plain perspective. The documents on which it rests can 
be studied by anyone caring to examine them, the reasoning that 
supports it can be checked, the life that validates it in experi- 
ence can be led. THE MIND’S ADVENTURE. 


Basic to the intellectual achievements of the race is our ability 
to record our ideas and experiences and achievements. By this 
means we are able to transmit from man to man and from age 
to age what we have learned. Were it not for this, the wisdom 
of each generation would perish with it. Bishop Costen J. 
Harrell. 


The Church college holds, essentially, that behind all life is a 
Creator, whose creation we and the world are. He has revealed 
Himself as a God of justice in a moral universe that makes man 
a responsible being, but also as a God of love, in Jesus Christ, 
His Son. In this stunning miracle of love, imperfect man, the 
mark of sin upon him, finds, beyond his own free choice of good 
and evil, the instrument of his true redemption and a compelling 
invitation of the renewal of himself and to immortal life. And 
there is a creative partnership with God possible for man in 
history, a share in practical goodness and a creative purpose. 
THE MIND’S ADVENTURE. 
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IN THE CHAPEL 
ACCURACY AND ADEQUACY 


BrapForD §. ABERNETHY 
Chaplain, Rutgers University 


“And Elisha prayed, and said ‘Lord, I pray thee, 
open his eyes, that he may see.” II Kings 6:17 


The young man in the story was the servant of Elisha. He 
was not blind. He had reported accurately and exactly what 
he saw. The King of Syria had surrounded the little town of 
Dothan with his hosts. The foes were numerous. His master 
Elisha was in danger. The trouble with him was not that his 
observation was wrong, but that it was incomplete, for he had 
failed to take into account an ally of whose existence and of 
whose power Elisha was absolutely confident. “O Lord, open 
his eyes ”—that he may really see. 

A case, I believe, can be made for the difference between 
accuracy and adequacy. To go back not too far in American 
history, the last presidential polls were accurate as far as they 
went. Unless we are to assume that the pollsters were deliber- 
ately falsifying the returns, the polls were faithful recordings of 
how the people questioned said they were going to vote. They 
were accurate, but obviously not adequate. 

Again, how much tumult and trouble would have been spared 
the world if, when the battle lines were drawn between science 
and religion, this difference had been noted—if instead of chal- 
lenging the accuracy of the men of science when they produced 
their theories as to the origin of man and the age of the world, 
the churchmen had said “ your answers and your theories may 
well be accurate, but they are scarcely adequate.” We might 
then venture this generalization: That it takes one kind of eyes 
to see life accurately, and another kind of eyes to see life ade- 
quately. ‘‘O Lord, open his eyes that he may see” becomes, 
then, a plea not for clarity of vision but for completeness of 
vision, a plea for a kind of second sight that will enable us to 
see life adequately as well as accurately. What would this 
second sight mean in certain areas of our daily experience? 

First, with respect to our relation with the world of nature. 
The inordinate bounty of that part of the good earth known 
as America never fails to impress the visitor to these shores, and 
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I hope is not lost on those who call these shores their home. 
The fields, the forests and the farms are so incredibly ample in 
this harvest season. How account for all this bounty? It would 
be accurate to account for it in terms of statistics: so many miles 
of irrigation canals, so many man-hours of labor in building 
them, improved means of production and distribution, a national 
income high enough so that we can buy the products of farm 
and forest and field. This would be an entirely accurate, but 
quite inadequate explanation, as a hymn which we usually sing 
at Thanksgiving time reminds us: “ These to thee, our God we 
owe, Source from whence all blessings flow.” This, then, is 
second sight—to see beyond the supply to the Source. Words- 
worth, looking on Nature, felt “a presence that disturbs me with 
the joy of elevated thoughts.” Lanier, watching a marsh-hen 
building on the watery sod, sings “ Behold I will build me a nest 
on the greatness of God.” And long before either of them, an 
ancient Hebrew, with his eyes on the stars, meditates ‘“‘ When I 
consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars which thou hast ordained... .” 

Our prayer, at this ample and bounteous harvest time, sur- 
rounded by the goods of the earth, might well be “ O Lord, open 
our eyes that we may see beyond the supply to the source, 
beyond the goods to God.” 

Second, with respect to our relation with the world of people 
with whom we live and work. Here, second sight means the 
ability to see beyond appearances to possibilities. This, admit- 
tedly, is one of the most difficult things we have to do, for our 
society and our culture lay such store by appearances—the color 
of the skin, the shape of the nose, the cut of the clothes. Can 
we see beyond appearances to possibilities? Those of us in col- 
lege communities are constantly being called on to do just that. 
Our duties require us, at times, to sit in judgment on particular 
students. At times it requires not second, but third and fourth 
sight to see the possibilities in some of the specimens that come 
before us! But if we don’t, perhaps they won’t. There’s always 
the chance that they will, if we do. A student has been fritter- 
ing away his time in activities which are pleasant, but for which 
no academic credit is given, and when the Scholastic Judgment 
Day arrives, he finds himself on the way out. It would be accu- 
rate to tell him he had failed—very accurate, but not necessarily 
adequate. Is hea failure? He will have the last word on that. 
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This attitude toward people, of seeing through and under- 
neath appearances to possibilities, becomes even more important 
in the intimate relations of marriage and the home and family. 
As a college minister, I have the privilege of marrying quite a 
few couples, many of them still in school, and if I had one gift 
to bestow it would be this: the gift of second sight. For blessed 
is the man whose wife sees in him more than he even dares see’ 
in himself, and who suggests it subtly, but not insistently. 
Blessed the wife who has that kind of husband. And in the 
raising of children second sight is about the only thing that 
keeps us as parents from going completely crazy. The person 
who defined a small boy as “a loud noise with dirt on it” was 
giving a description the accuracy of which cannot be challenged. 
But if accuracy is the only thing we are interested in, we might 
well conclude that since there is already enough noise and 
enough dirt in the world we should add no more to it. Fortu- 
nately, for the future of the race, we do not believe that for a 
moment. Somehow, we feel that this “loud noise with dirt on 
it”? may some day grow up to be the kind of person who can, 
perhaps in some small way, still just a little the clamor that is 
abroad, and may, perhaps in some small measure, be able to 
clean up some of the dirt. 

“O Lord, open our eyes, that we may see, in the people with 
whom we live and work, beyond their appearance to their 
possibilities.” 

Third, with respect to the experiences of personal suffering 
and tragedy which come to us. During the war, I heard some- 
one describe the difference between the battlefield and the 
campus in this way: “ On the battlefield,” he said, “is a genera- 
tion on the threshold of life, facing death; on the campus is a 
generation on the threshold of death, facing life.” It is not, I 
believe, being unduly morbid to speak, in college circles, about 
the immanence of that threshold of death. If, and when, it 
comes close home to us, suppose one were to say “ Let me de- 
scribe accurately what has happened to your friend. Death is 
obviously the end of him. You will no more hear him or talk 
with him. Death is obviously the end of him. Period.” If you 
had the patience to hear such a one through, you would say 
“T don’t give that for the accuracy of your description. It just 
isn’t adequate to say that death is the end of my friend.” 

Why has the idea of immortality survived so long? Not 
because of its scientific accuracy, but because this has given men 
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an adequate means—a more adequate means—of facing and 
using personal suffering and tragedy. But even on the score of 
its accuracy there may perhaps be something to be said, as sug- 
gested in those lines of Hortense Flexner’s: 


“Tf on this night of still, white cold, I can remember May; 
New green of tree and underbrush, 
A hillside orchard’s mounting flush, 
The scent of earth and moon’s blue hush, 
A robin’s jaunty way; 
If on this night of bitter frost I know such things can be— 
That lovely May is true— 
Ah well, I shall believe the tales men tell, 
Wonders of bliss and asphodel and immortality.” 


Such is the gift of second sight, enabling us to see through 
death to life eternal. 

We have not once mentioned the word “ religion ” in all this. 
But we have never been very far away from it. For the atti- 
tude of which we have been thinking is essentially a religious 
one. The materialist who feels that all man has or needs is one 
pair of eyes would never claim it. It is essentially a religious 
attitude, flowing from the religious premise that there are deeper 
meanings to be ferreted out of life than can be found in the accu- 
rate observation of data. 


“O Lord, open his eyes, that he may see.” 


The work a college does, at any rate, is not confined to the 
classroom. It is done within the whole experience of the com- 
munity—in common worship, in practical projects undertaken, 
in community service and in the whole variety of extracurricular 
life. In one sense, Christianity cannot be studied at all; it must 
be lived, however imperfect that effort be. And one learns out 
of association with those who are making such an effort some- 
thing that cannot be learned from books alone. “If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God” is a great Christian text, implying the laboratory work 
inevitable in real Christian education. THE MIND’S ADVEN- 
TURE. 
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IN THE LIBRARY 


THE CHARM OF THE CHAPEL by the President of our 
Association, President Daniel L. Marsh of Boston University, is 
a delightful and unique story told in classic prose of ideas and 
persons as they are depicted in glass and marble. The author, 
with his remarkable knowledge of world history, has with pene- 
trating poetic description, described works of art in wood, stained 
glass and masonry. The book abounds in brief biographical 
essays. The Boston University Press, Boston, Massachusetts. 
1950. 


FRUITS OF FAITH, edited by J. Richard Spann, is a reveal- 
ing and significant three-part symposium by eighteen outstand- 
ing ministers, educators and administrators seeking a deeper 
understanding of the meaning and impact of Christianity in our 
world today. Part I is devoted to the cardinal elements of the 
Christian faith, Part II discusses the fruits of this faith in the 
life of the individual Christian and Part III examines the fruits 
of Christian faith in society. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New 
York and Nashville. 1950. 


BIBLE HISTORY DIGEST by Elmer W. K. Mould is a 
short, but inclusive history of the events which constitute the 
basis for the writings in the Bible organized in a way that gives 
readers a grasp of their sequence and continuity. The digest 
begins with the Nomadic or Patriarchal era in 2000 B.C. and 
ends with the establishment of Christianity around A.D. 100. 
Professor Mould has held the post of Professor of Biblical His- 
tory at Elmira College since 1919. Exposition Press, New York. 


THE DIGNITY OF MAN by Lynn Harold Hough is an inti- 
mate and searching study of the resources of the tragedy and the 
glory of man. In developing his subject, the author draws freely 
on man’s vast heritage of thought in classic and modern litera- 
ture. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville. 
1950. 


BASIC ISSUES IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT by Albert C. 
Knudson has for its primary aim “to serve as a general intro- 
duction to some of the basic problems of Christianity and to 
present, as far as possible, a solution of these problems from the 
standpoint of a reasonable, coherent spiritual philosophy.” 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville. 1950. 
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THE LION AND THE LAMB by Gerald Kennedy deals 
with paradoxes of the Christian faith, and MOUNTAINS AND 
MOUNTAIN MEN OF THE BIBLE by Clarence E. Macart- 
ney is a group of biographical sermons. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville. 1950. 


CHARACTER ASSASSINATION by Jerome Davis with an 
introduction by the Chancellor of the University of Chicago “ is 
the first comprehensive analysis that has ever been made of the 
familiar habit of homo sapiens to castigate any individual or 
group against whom there exists a deep seated hostility.” Dr. 
Davis states in ringing words what the American ideal really is 
and then delves back into American history to show the preju- 
dice, hysteria and murder which have too often been prevalent. 
The consideration of group character assassination is unique. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 


HOW TO EDUCATE HUMAN BEINGS by Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick, president of Mount Mary College, goes to the heart of 
the question of the liberal arts program of the four-year college. 
The original thinking, the refreshing manner of frank expres- 
sion, the breadth of reading and the use of literature make this 
book most enjoyable and worthwhile. This sound and much 
needed conception of education puts the student in the center 
of the educative process. The philosophy contained in this 
treatise was deemed so important that a copy was sent to each 
member college of the Association of American Colleges. Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTAND- 
INGS is a recent publication of the America Press. This is a 
series of articles which carry the reader through four fundamen- 
tal phases of the theme of the forty-seventh convention of the 
National Catholic Educational Asociation. “ The Nations Form 
One Great Society” by William L. Lucey, S.J., and Paul W. 
Facey, 8.J., lays the moral foundations and argues that we all 
have an obligation to organize the society politically. 


“ Tdeclogical Guide Through World Chaos” by Robert C. 
Hartnett, S.J., unfolds the ways in which conflicting systems of 
political and social thought have created psychological barriers 
to international understanding. 
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“UN: seminar or parliament” by Jerome D’Souza, 8.J., one 
of India’s delegates to the United Nations’ General Assembly, 
points out from his personal experience at Lake Success how the 
international organization of the UN actually dulls the edges of 
ideological antagonisms. 


“UNESCO and Agreement of Men’s Minds” by Monsignor 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director of the Department of Educa- 
tion, National Catholic Welfare Conference and Secretary Gen- 
eral of the NCEA, explains briefly what that agency is trying 
to do to win men’s minds to international understanding and 
deals with the accounts of police action in preparation for World 
War III. America Press, New York. 


Christianity has, of course, often been unfair in its refusal to 
acknowledge the good things secularism has done. Reacting 
against the ancient and modern sins of the Church—ignorance, 
bigotry, sentimentality, blindness to practical needs—secularism 
has accomplished its own fine work. It has fought for civil liber- 
ties, universal education, the free play of ideas and scientific 
method. It has healed diseases, cleaned up whole areas of social 
wrong and given its own set of wings to men’s minds and their 
creative working. In industry, the arts and all the higher 
regions of our life, save one, its gains have been great. It has 
even aided religion by forcing religion to many a re-examination 
of itself. It saw the ways in which religion, misapplied or cor- 
rupted, has stifled human progress and felt as Voltaire did at 
Ferney when, a church blocking his view, he pulled it down that 
he might see properly. Secularism in its higher forms was fed 
up with professedly religious people who, like the mother in Sid- 
ney Howard’s play, The Silver Cord, methodically messed up 
everything around her while she kept the “ Little Flowers” of 
Saint Francis—which deserved a better fate—on her night table. 
It was sick of pious aggrandizements, of selfishness going out in 
the name of religion—going out, as it was grimly said of certain 
misguided imperialists, to do good and ending up by doing well. 
THE MIND’S ADVENTURE. 
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A new program of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
_ Arts in Music Therapy was inaugurated this Fall at Fontbonne 
College, conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph in Saint Louis. 
Graduation with this degree will qualify the student to function 
_ as a music therapist in neuro-psychiatric hospitals. The work of 
the music therapist is varied, and the field has been opened but 
recently. 
* * * * 

Seventeen Bennett College graduates from various sections of 
the country returned to the campus for a two-day conference 
that prepared them to serve the college as admissions counselors. 
_ The alumnae received information on all phases of the college 
_ program and heard talks on the work of admissions counselors. 
_ They will assist the college admissions office in interviewing and 

testing applicants from their geographical areas in order to de- 
termine the students best qualified for admission. If it is clear 
that a student will not benefit by the college offerings, the coun- 
selor will assist her in selecting an institution, business school 
or phase of work which will best equip her for the career she 
desires. 

%* * * * 

A recent survey of student government at 44 colleges and uni- 
versities, conducted by the reorganization committee at DePauw 
University, revealed the following highlights: 1) Of all the col- 
leges and universities surveyed, an average of 55% of all students 
vote in student elections. In schools without fraternities or 
sororities the average vote was 79%. 2) Thirteen schools use 
the senate system, and 20 elect members of the government at 
large. 3) The average size of the governing group is 18.5 mem- 
bers, averaging by classes 1.6 freshmen, 3.2 sophomores, 5.0 
juniors and 7.2 seniors. 4) Results indicated that the higher 
the percentage of Greek letter organizations, the less politically 

organized the vote seemed to be. Political parties were not in 

existence on 28 campuses and only 12 of the 44 schools answered 
“yes” to the question concerning the existence of organized 
parties. Among those schools with more than two-thirds of the 
campus organized, only one school had fixed parties. 


* * * * 
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Enrollment publications seem to indicate that the enrollment 
of the colleges will be slightly reduced. The colleges will feel 
the present war activities. Since students will be allowed to 
complete a school year which has started, it is anticipated that 
the real effect of the war, if it becomes worse, will not be experi- 
enced by the colleges until 1951. 


* * * * 


Wagner College has announced a special arrangement for stu- 
dents called into military service before the end of a semester. 
“Draftees or active reservists who are called into service and 
compelled to leave before the end of the semester will receive a 
refund in proportion to the amount of time remaining to the end 
of the semester.” 

* * * * 

Kendall College is the new name given to Evanston Collegiate 
Institute by action of the trustees and members of the corpora- 
tion. Kendall College, established in 1934, has assisted able 
students who otherwise could not have obtained an education. 
The new name honors the Kendall family, benefactors of the 
ehool. 

* * * * 

President Frank F. Warren, Whitworth College, has written 
that Dr. Dale D. Welch has resigned as president of Alma Col- 
lege and has assumed the position of Vice-President in Finance 
of Whitworth College. 


* * * * 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, September 1950, has a most 
interesting article by Waldo Beach entitled: ‘“ What’s College 
For?” The three goals that he gives are: 1) the goal of compe- 
tent judgment, 2) the goal of moral integrity and 3) the goal of 
finding the center of life. 


* * * * 


Wittenberg College will be the central office for a newly- 
created Lutheran College Information Service which will dis- 
seminate press and radio stories of the 50 Lutheran colleges and 
universities located in 20 states and Canada. 


* * * * 


The Catawba College Faculty Retreat was held September 
8-11, 1950. The objectives of the Retreat were to develop 


mutual acceptance of aims and objectives of college; to encour- 
age each faculty member to examine his own work, courses, etc., 
in the light of these objectives for each job; to develop tech- 
niques for achieving objectives, or at least, to discover means for 
developing such techniques; and to review critically the whole 
personnel system and to revise it, where such revision promotes 
achievement of the objectives. Four groups were assigned the 
following topics for discussion and reports: 1) achievement of 
aims through formal programs, 2) achievement of aims through 
extra-class program, 3) achievement of aims through counselling 
and 4) achievement of aims through administrative organiza- 
tion. President Keppel writes that “the total experience far 
exceeded our fondest hopes. I think every member who attended 
felt that it was the finest experience in which he had ever shared. 
A full report of our session is being compiled and I shall be glad 
to send this on to you when it is completed.” 


Of the colleges and universities now open in the United States, 
40.16 per cent of the total have direct relation to the Churches, 
with varying degrees of Church control; 26.97 per cent are pri- 
vately endowed, many of these having once been established by 
Churches from which they have broken away but with which 
they often retain sentimental ties or active sympathy; and 32.87 
per cent are supported by public funds and are state or mu- 
nicipally controlled. About 49.4 per cent of our students are 
enrolled in public universities and colleges) THE MIND’S 
ADVENTURE. 


Two tasks any Church college must ask of its students—with- 
out which their religious experience will be very thin. The first 
is their doing a decent amount of honest academic work. The 
other is that its students take a more than ordinary responsi- 
bility for a genuine campus democracy with some care for its 
government. THE MIND’S ADVENTURE. 
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